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NEGATION 


HAT certain statements have the quality of being negative 
would hardly seem a matter for dispute. There may be a 
problem about the way in which affirmative and negative state- 
ments are related to each other, but it is commonly taken for 
granted that we have some adequate means of distinguishing be- 
tween them. Yet to give a satisfactory account of this distinction 
is not altogether easy./ In practice, one tends to regard a state- 
ment as negative if it is expressed by a sentence which contains 
such English words as not, no, nobody, nowhere, nothing, or the 
corresponding words in other languages. But an argument against 
taking this as a criterion is that its use would lead to ambiguous 
results. Thus, the statement that Mt. Everest is the highest 
mountain in the world is to be classified, according to this principle, 
as affirmative and the statement that Mt. Everest is not the highest 
mountain in the world is to be classified as negative. But to say 
that Mt. Everest is the highest mountain in the world is to say 
that there is no mountain in the world which is as high as Mt. 
Everest, a statement which we have now to regard as negative, and 
to say that Mt. Everest is not the highest mountain in the world 
is to say that there is some mountain in the world which is higher 
than Mt. Everest, a statement which we have now to regard as 
affirmative. It would seem, therefore, that each of these state-— 
ments is both affirmative and negative according to the means 
chosen for expressing it. Neither is this by any means an ex- 
ceptional case. It is well known that a universal statement of 
fact, which we should have to count as affirmative so long as it 
was expressed by a sentence of the form ‘all A is B,’ can always 
be rewritten in the form of a negative existential. And there are 
many other instances in which the same difficulty would arise. 
To this it may be objected that what is proved by such examples 
is not that the use of our syntactical criterion allows the same 
statement to be both affirmative and negative, but merely that 
it allows certain affirmative and negative statements to be logically 
equivalent. According to this argument, the English sentences 
“Mt. Everest is the highest mountain in the world’’ and ‘‘there 
is no mountain in the world which is as high as Mt. Everest’’ do 
not express the same statement. The statements which they are 
used to make may be logically equivalent to one another, but they 
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are not identical. But now if we ask by what criterion it is de- 
cided that these are two different statements we find that it is 
again syntactical. The reason for saying that the statements, 
though equivalent, are not identical is just that they are expressed 
by sentences of different forms. And on this basis, indeed, the 
objection can be sustained. The use of a syntactical criterion for 
distinguishing between affirmative and negative statements does 
not lead to the conclusion that the same statement may be both 
affirmative and negative, if it be also understood that when two 
sentences are of different forms they cannot express the same 
statement. And if we make the further assumption, which there 
seems no reason to deny, that we can draw up a list of the nega- 
tive forms of expression that figure in a given language, then, with 
respect to that language at least, we can after all obtain an un- 
ambiguous characterization of negative statements. But what 
would be the point of this procedure? All that we should in fact 
be doing would be to christen a certain form of sentence. In 
virtue of their forms, certain sentences will be labelled negative, 
and other sentences affirmative. And since it would not follow that 
the bestowal of these different labels reflected any differences of 
meaning, the distinction which they served to make would be 
merely grammatical. But when philosophers contrast affirmative 
with negative statements, the distinction with which they are 
concerned applies not to the grammatical form of different sen- 
tences but to the different ways in which they are used. 

The attempt, which is sometimes made, to distinguish between 
affirmative and negative statements on psychological grounds is 
equally unsatisfactory. It is supposed that there is a special class 


of statements which are made only in rebuttal of other statements, © 


and these statements, which are construed as expressing the mental 
attitude of denial, are accordingly classified as negative. But the 
fact is that any statement whatsoever may figure in discourse either 
as a rebuttal of another statement or as one that is itself rebutted. 
If someone says that it is raining, I may indeed contradict him by 
saying that it is not, but equally, if he says that it is not raining, 
I may contradict him by saying that it is. Bradley, who was an 
exponent of the view under discussion, appears to have thought 
that a negative form of expression was used only to mark the fact 
that some other statement, itself to be classified as affirmative, was 
discovered, or at any rate believed, to be false. As he character- 
istically put it, ‘What negation must begin with is the attempt on 
reality, the baffled approach of a qualification.’’! But once again, 


. 1The Principles of Logic, Vol. I, p. 115. 
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any statement whatsoever which is seriously put forward may be 
picturesquely described as an attempt to qualify reality; and if 
the statement turns out to be false the attempt may be said to have 
been baffled. No special class of statements is marked out in this 
way. It is indeed the case that certain pairs of statements are 
mutually contradictory, and when one member of such a pair is 
asserted it may be allowed that the other is being implicitly denied. 
But this is not to say that for either to be asserted it is necessary 
that the other should have been previously considered. From the 
fact that someone asserts that it is not raining one is not entitled 
to infer that he has ever supposed, or that anyone has ever sug- 
gested, that it is, any more than from the fact that someone asserts 
that it is raining one is entitled to infer that he has ever supposed, 
or that anyone has ever suggested, that it is not. No doubt nega- 
tive forms of expression are very frequently used to deny some 
previous suggestion ; it may even be that this is their most common 
use. But whatever the interest of this fact it cannot be the ground 
of any viable distinction between different types of statement. 
What seems a more promising approach is to try to define 
negation semantically, in terms of the truth-tables. Thus, it might 
be suggested that, in a two-valued logic, in which every statement 
had either the truth-value 1 or 0 but not both, the negation of a 
given statement S could be defined as a statement which had the 
truth-value 1 if S had the truth-value 0, and the truth-value 0 if S 
had the truth-value 1. Professor Quine, for example, says that 
the meaning of negation is summed up in the laws: ‘‘the negation 
of a true statement is false; the negation of a false statement is 
true.’’? But to this there is the obvious objection that if S in 
fact has the truth-value 1, then, according to this definition, every 
false statement will have to count as its negation, and if S has in 
fact the truth-value 0, every true statement will have to count as 
its negation. The familiar view that the negation of a given 
statement is a truth-function of the statement which is negated 
must, if it is to be acceptable, be taken as implying something 
more than that the two statements have opposite truth-values. 
What is required in any such case, where one statement is said 
to be a truth-function of another, is that its truth or falsehood 
shall be dependent on the truth or falsehood of the other. But 
this dependence cannot be construed simply as a concomitant vari- 
ation, for the sufficient reason that the truth-value of a statement 
does not vary. It has the truth-value that it has. In a two-valued 
logic, either it is true or it is false. 


2 Methods of Logic, p. 2. 
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This difficulty can, however, be avoided if we construe the 
dependence as logical. For, dealing with a two-valued logic, we can 
then define the negation of a given statement S as being any state- 
ment T which is so related to S that if either has the truth-value 1 
it follows that the other has the truth-value 0, and if either has the 
truth-value 0 it follows that the other has the truth-value 1. 
Neither need we restrict ourselves to a two-valued logic. If we 
are interested in a three-valued logic, such as that developed by 
Tarski and Lukasiewicz, in which every statement has one, but 
not more than one, of the truth-values 1, 0, and 14, we can define 
the negation of a given statement S as being any statement T which 
is so related to S that if either has the value 1 it follows that the 
other has the value 0, if either has the value 0 it follows that the 
other has the value 1, and if either has the value 1% it follows that 
the other has the value 14. And this procedure can be generalized 
so as to apply to systems with any number of values. For, what- 
ever be the number 7, between 0 and 1 inclusive, which is assigned 
as a truth-value to a given statement S, the negation of S can 
be defined as any statement T which is so related to S that if 
either has the value nm it follows that the other has the value 1-n. 
For our present purposes, however, these multi-valued systems may 
be disregarded, since whatever interpretations may be found for 
the so-called truth-values that figure in them, it can hardly be 
that they are measurements of truth; so that what is therein de- 
fined as negation, though the definition be entirely legitimate with 
respect to the relevant system, will not correspond to anything 
that would ordinarily be understood by the term. In the case of 
the two-valued calculus, on the other hand, there is no difficulty 
in interpreting the values 1 and 0 as truth and falsehood, re- 
spectively, and consequently no strong reason for objecting to the 
definition of negation on the grounds of its discrepancy with ordi- 
nary usage. It may, indeed, be doubted whether our practice is 
entirely consistent in this matter. It would seem, for example, 
that we usually uphold, but sometimes also disregard, the law of 
the excluded middle. There are cases where we are not, on the 
whole, disposed to say of two incompatible statements that either 
one is true, or that either one is false, supposing, for example, that 
they contain some definite description which is not satisfied. And 
in such cases it might be held that our actual usage was more 
closely reflected in a three-valued logic, where the assignment of 
the value 14 was taken as implying, not that a statement might be 
literally a half-truth, but that it might be a non-starter, in the 


8 Vide, Lewis and Langford, Symbolic Logic, pp. 213 ff. 
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sense that the question of its truth or falsehood did not arise. For 
the most part, however, it seems a fair reflection of ordinary usage 
to identify the negation of S with any statement T which is so 
related to S that if either is true it follows that the other is false 
and if either is false it follows that the other is true. 

In saying that this definition of negation conforms to ordinary 
usage, I am suggesting only that it specifies the conditions under 
which it would be proper to say that two statements negated one 
another ; and I should claim, in support of this, that the expression 
of negations, in the sense here defined, was one, and indeed the 
principle, use in any given language of what would commonly be 
regarded as negative signs. I am not claiming, however, that it is 
the only use to which these signs are put. It is easy enough to 
find examples, in the English language at least, where the introduc- 
tion into a sentence of what is counted as a negative sign does not 
yield the negation, in our sense, of the statement which the sentence 
originally expressed. Thus, prefixes like ‘un-’ and ‘in-’ count 
in English, in many instances, as negative signs; but to say, for 
example, of someone that he is ungenerous is not to negate what is 
expressed by saying of him that he is generous. If it is false that 
he is ungenerous, it does not follow that he is generous: he may 
be neither the one nor the other but something between the two. 
Again, consider the difference between saying that one is not 
anxious to do something and saying that one is anxious not to do 
something ; in the first case what is expressed is the negation, in our 
sense, of the statement that one is anxious to do whatever it may 
be, but in the second case it is not; one may be neither anxious to 
do a thing nor anxious not to do it. What these and other such 
examples show is that, while the presence in an English sentence 
of what is counted as a negative sign does often have the effect of 
negating the statement which is expressed by the remainder of the 
sentence, this is not always so. To assume that negative signs 
served only to reverse the truth-values of the statements which were 
expressed by the sentences into which they were introduced would 
be to overlook some niceties of actual usage. But this does not 
mean that our definition of negation is inadequate. What it does 
show is that when one is dealing with the sentences of a natural 
language, such as English, the question whether the statements 
which they express negate one another cannot always be settled 
by any such mechanical procedure as counting the negative signs 
which they respectively contain. The fact that two English 
sentences, both of which express statements, differ only in the 
number of negative signs occurring in them is not a sufficient 
ground for inferring that one statement is the negation of the other. 
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It could no doubt be made into a sufficient ground, but only by 
laying down the appropriate rules for deciding what were to be 
regarded as negative signs. 

A more serious matter is that even if our definition of negation 
is acceptable, it does nothing towards enabling us to delimit a class 
of negative statements. At best it allows us only to determine 
with respect to any pair of statements whether or not one is the 
negation of the other. The statement that London is the capital 
of England is not negated by the statement that Paris is the capital 
of France, whereas it is negated by the statement that London is 
not the capital of England, allowing the presupposition that there 
are such places. But equally the statement that London is not 
the capital of England is negated by the statement that it is. No 
doubt it is natural for us to regard the statement that London is 
not the capital of England as negative, if on no other ground than 
that the English sentence which expresses it contains the word 
‘not’; and for a similar reason the statement that London is the 
capital of England would ordinarily be treated as affirmative. But, 
so far as our definition takes us, there is no warrant for making 
this distinction between them. All that we can say is that each is 
__ the negation of the other. 

But can we really go no further than this? We have got to the 
point where we are able to classify a set of statements as negative, 
provided that we are able to classify another set of statements as 
affirmative. And surely, it will be argued, there is no insuperable 
difficulty in deciding when a statement is affirmative. Consider- 
ing, for the moment, only the simplest cases, we are surely entitled 
to say that a statement is affirmative if it refers to some particular 
individual and ascribes a property to it, or if it refers to a particu- 
lar set of individuals and states that they stand in a certain 
relationship, or if it asserts that some unidentified individual, or 
set of individuals, answers to a certain description. No doubt 
there are more complicated possibilities, the existence of which 
would make it a laborious matter to give a complete list of all the 
forms of affirmative statement, and perhaps among the statements 
that we counted as affirmative there would be some that it would 
be natural to express, in English at least, by the use of negative 
signs. But this, it will be said, does not raise any difficulty of 
principle. There is no a priori reason why a complete list of all 
the forms of affirmative statement should not be given. The 
fundamental distinction, which is all that concerns us here, is that 
between affirming and denying that a certain individual has a 
given property, or, to use another type of language, between say- 
ing that a given property is instantiated and saying that it is not. 
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Now I do not say that this view of the matter is incorrect. On 
the contrary, I think it will be found that there is, in the end, 
no better way than this of differentiating between affirmative and 
negative statements. At the same time the distinction, here’ in- 
volved, between affirming and denying that an individual has a 
given property is not so clear as one could wish. For the proof 
of this we need look no further than to the traditional problem 
of negation. 

The difficulty felt by those philosophers who have shown them- 
selves to be puzzled by the subject of negation has not been that 
they failed to understand the use of negative signs. I imagine 
that even Parmenides, who is supposed to have proscribed negation 
on the ground that not-being could not be, and so to have been led 
to monism, was none the less able to make use of negative expres- 
sions for the purposes of ordinary communication. So long as he 
relied only upon the Greek language, he could not, indeed, have 
formulated his own thesis without them. Neither has the prob- 
lem of such philosophers been to find an adequate way of char- 
acterizing the class of negative statements. They have been at a 
loss, not to understand what negative statements are, but only to 
account for their existence. Holding that the absence of a given 
quality is not itself a quality, nor the absence of a given relation 
itself a relation, they have been unable to see how it is possible that 
statements which merely deny to a given individual the possession 
of a certain quality, or to a given set of individuals the possession 
of a certain relation, can yet be true and verifiable. What predi- 
cate, they ask, am I applying to someone’s eyes when I say only 
that they are not blue? What relationship am I ascribing to 
my cigarette case and to this table when I say that my ciga- 
rette case is not on this table? How am I characterizing real- 
ity when I say only that dodos do not exist? Since many such 
statements are true, there must, it is thought, be positive facts 
that make them so, and this would suggest that they must after 
all be equivalent to affirmative statements, namely to such as de- 
seribe the positive facts in question. Yet the attempt to establish 
such equivalences generally fails. Neither will those who see this 
as a difficulty be satisfied by the logician’s device of interpreting 
statements of the form ‘A is not B’ or ‘A has not got the relation 
R to C’, not as ascribing to A the absence of B, or to A and C the 
absence of R, but simply as negating the statements ‘A is B’ or ‘A 
has RtoC’. They may agree that this delivers them from negative 
qualities and relations, but only, they will complain, to subject 
them to negative facts. For surely, they will say, the mere failure 
of A to be B, or the mere failure of A and C to be related by R, 
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is no more a genuine fact than not-B is a genuine quality, or not-R 
a genuine relation. If I say that the Mediterranean sea is blue, 
I am referring to an individual object and ascribing a quality to it: 
my statement, if it is true, states a positive fact. But if I say 
that the Atlantic is not blue, though I am again referring to an 
individual, I am not ascribing any quality to it; and while, if my 
statement is true, there must be some positive fact which makes it 
so, it cannot, so the argument runs, be the fact that the Atlantic 
is not blue, since this is not positive, and so, strictly speaking, is 
not a fact at all. Thus it would seem either that the apparently 
negative statement is somehow doing duty for one that is affirma- 
tive, or that it is made true, if it is true, by some fact which it 
does not state. And it is thought that both alternatives are para- 
doxical. 

If this problem has a somewhat artificial air the reason may be 
that it makes too much of the distinction between affirming and 
denying that an individual has a certain quality. Why should it 
not be allowed that the statement that the Atlantic ocean is not 
blue is as much a description of the Atlantic as the statement that 
the Mediterranean sea is blue is a description of the Mediterranean ? 
Admittedly, it is not so informative a description. In saying only 
that the Atlantic is not blue, I am not saying what color it is, 
although, as I shall argue presently, even this might be disputed if 
we were in the habit of using a single word to stand for any color 
other than blue. But to say that a description is relatively un- 
informative is not to say that it is not a description at all. As 
for the difficulty about positive facts, I do not know how a positive 
fact is to be defined except as that which is described by some 
affirmative statement. But, if this is so, to say that negative state- 
ments do not state positive facts is merely a way of saying that 
they are negative, and not affirmative. It does not follow that, in 
the event of their being true, they are not as closely related to 
fact as any other true statements. No doubt reality is positive in 
the trivial sense that things are what they are. But then it re- 
mains to be shown that there are any true empirical statements 
that are not, in this sense, descriptive of reality. Surely, if we 
are to speak in this way, all statements become positive. To say 
what things are not is itself a way of saying what they are. And 
conversely, to say what things are is itself a way of saying what 
they are not. 

This point can be developed further. The fact is that every 
significant predicate has a limited range of application. Its cor- 
rect use is determined both by the fact that there is a set of 
occasions to which it applies and by the fact that there is a set of 
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occasions to which it does not apply. This being so, it must always 
be possible to find, or introduce, a predicate which is complementary 
to the predicate in question, either, in the wide sense, as applying 
to all and only those occasions to which it does not apply, or, in 
@ narrower se as applying to all and only the occasions of this 
sort time fall within a certain general range. In the narrower | 
sense, at least, such pairs of complementary predicates are actu- 
ally to be met with in ordinary speech. ‘Odd’ and ‘even,’ ‘long’ 
and ‘short,’ ‘near’ and ‘far,’ ‘light’ and ‘dark,’ ‘wet’ and ‘dry,’ 
‘hot’ and ‘cold,’ ‘well and ‘ill’ are among the more obvious ex- 
amples. And if it be objected that some of these are not perfect 
examples, since they leave room for intermediate cases, the answer 
is that they can always be made so by a suitable adjustment in the 
meaning of the words concerned. This is not to say, indeed, that 
we can ever make our language so precise that we can be sure a 
priort that no further occasion will furnish another intermediate 
case ; but whenever such a case arises, we can always deal with it by 
expanding the range of one or other of the complementary predi- 
cates which are, as it were, competing for it. It is not, therefore, 
an objection to the existence of complementary predicates that the 
delimitation of their ranges may be a subject of boundary dis- 
putes. 
But whatever be the worth of the examples of complementa 

predicates which one might claim to have discovered in the English, 
or some other, natural language, the fact which at present concerns 
us is that they are likely to be rare. In the case of most words 
which are used as predicates, the only means that we have for 
designating the properties that would be designated by their 
complementary predicates is to use the words themselves in com- 
bination with a negative sign. There is no English word that is 
related to ‘blue’ as ‘wet’ is related to ‘dry.’ If we want to say of 
anything that it has, even in the narrow sense in which only color 
is in question, the complementary property to blue, we have to be 
content with saying that it is not blue. But this fact about the 
English language is surely not a reason for regarding the property 
of not being blue as any less genuine a property than its comple- 
ment of being blue. And if it is the negative form of expression 
that worries us, we can very easily get rid of it. All that we need 
to do is to invent a number of new words. Thus, to adapt a sug- 
gestion of F. P. Ramsey’s, we might, in the cases where a word 
which is used predicatively has no complement in our language, 
make good the deficiency by writing its letters in the reverse order. 
Instead of saying that something is not blue we may decide to say 
that it is eulb. And if it be objected that being eulb is still a 
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negative predicate, since it is merely equivalent to not being blue, 
the answer may be that it is just as little, or just as much, a negative 
predicate as being blue itself is. Being eulb is the complement of 
being blue, and being blue is the complement of being eulb. 

But still, it will be argued, there is an important difference 
between them. Blueness is a ‘true universal’: its instances have 
something positive in common, they share the common character 
of being blue. Eulbness, on the other hand, is not a true universal : 
its instances have nothing positive in common; all that unites them 
is that they fail to instantiate blueness. Even if we restrict the 
field to color the same objection holds; for while all the instances 
of eulbness will then have it at least in common that they are all 
colored, this will not suffice to make eulbness a true universal. The 
instances of blueness themselves are instances of color, so that if 
all that the instances of eulbness have in common is that they are 
colored, there is no way of differentiating them from anything 
within the given field that is not an instance of eulbness, except, 
once again, their mere failure to be blue. But the answer to this 
is that what they have further in common is precisely that they 
are eulb, just as what the instances of blueness have in common is 
that they are blue. I know of no criterion for deciding whether 
things have something in common other than that some predicate 
applies to them, and I know of no criterion for deciding whether 
something is a genuine predicate other than that there is a limited 
range of things to which it applies. And on this count being eulb 
is just as good a property as being blue. It is, indeed, a less 
specific property, which is, perhaps, a ground for treating it as 
negative. But to say that what the instances of eulbness have in 
common is relatively unspecific is not to say that they have noth- 
ing in common at all. 

Even so, it will be said, there is a difference between blue and 
not-blue, which is not merely a difference of meaning or of specific- 
ity, and this difference is not removed by any such whimsical 
procedure as simply calling what is not blue ‘eulb.’ The use of 
‘not-blue’ presupposes the use of ‘blue’ in a way that the use of 
‘blue’ does not presuppose the use of ‘not-blue.’ We can teach 
someone the use of the word ‘blue’ by pointing to instances of the 
property for which it stands: if the instances are numerous and 
varied he may come to understand what blueness is even though he 
has not yet learned the use of any negative signs. But we cannot 
in this way teach anyone the use of ‘not-blue.’ In order to under- 
stand what is meant by ‘not-blue’ he must not only have learned 
the use of a negative sign but also know what is meant by ‘blue.’ 
But why, I ask, must this be so? Even if, in practice, it always 
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is so, it is not difficult at least to envisage a counter-example. 
Imagine a community the members of which are for some reason 
unconcerned with differences of color. The only color of special 
interest to them is the color blue, to which they attach a magical sig- 
nificance. For all other colors they use a single word, let us say the 
word ‘eulb.’ They also have a word for blue, but because blue 
things are sacred, the word is never used except in the course of 
certain ceremonies to which only the initiated are admitted. 
Children are taught the use of the word ‘eulb’ ostensively, but 
not the use of the word which stands for blue. They learn to 
refer to blue objects, which, let us further assume, they are seldom 
if ever allowed to’see, simply as not being eulb. Thus it is ‘eulb’ 
that they regard as the positive predicate; and if they are disposed 
to be philosophers and iconoclasts it may even be imagined that 
when, at the initiation ceremony, they are finally taught the use of 
the word for blue, they protest that this property of blueness to 
which their elders attach so much importance is not a true universal, 
that it is nothing but the property of not being eulb. This suppo- 
sition is fanciful, but not, I think, even psychologically, let alone 
logically, impossible. 

A consequence of the fact that predicates such as ‘eulb’ are 
relatively unspecific is that they may comprehend predicates such 
as ‘red’ and ‘green,’ which, though not complementary, since the 
non-application of one does not entail the application of the other, 
are nevertheless mutually exclusive, inasmuch as the application of 
either does entail the non-application of the other. It follows, 
then, with regard to any such set of merely exclusive predicates, 
that each is comprehended in the complementary predicates of all 
the others. But this, it has been argued, leads to a contradiction, _ 
on the ground, to quote Cook Wilson, that ‘‘if a universal is a 
differentiation of two different universals, either the two are re- 
lated themselves as true genus and species, or they mutually in- 
volve one another, so that each necessitates the others.’’* Now, 
if we were obliged to hold that either of the complementary predi- 
cates to ‘blue’ and ‘green’ entailed the other, let alone that each 
entailed the other, we should certainly be involved in contradiction ; 
for it can easily be shown that if this were so the same thing might 
be, in the one case, both blue and not blue and, in the other, both 
green and not green. But why should we have to make any such 
assumption? No reason has been given for supposing that just 
because the complementary predicates to ‘blue’ and ‘green’ have 
a number of other predicates, such as ‘brown’ and ‘red’ and 
‘yellow,’ subsumed under them both, they must therefore stand in 


4 Statement and Inference, Vol. I, p. 254. 
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any relation of logical necessitation to one another. And if it be 
alleged that this is true of all universals that have any common 
specification, the answer may be that it is just such cases as these 
that provide a counter-example. 

So far we have been considering only the case of so-called 
negative predicates, and have in fact taken only qualities for our 
examples, but the argument extends also to relations. It extends, 
indeed, still further, to the cases where what is understood to be 
negated is not a predicate but a statement as a whole. For just as 
every predicate has, or can be made to have, its complementary, 
so does every statement. Setting aside necessary and self-con- 
tradictory statements, which raise problems of their own that I 
shall not now go into, it is true of statements, as it is of predicates, 
that they are meaningful if and only if they have a limited range 
of application. And here I am using the word ‘range’ in such a 
way that the range of a statement is to be understood to cover 
every possible set of circumstances in which the statement holds. 
That is to say, it comprises everything which is described by any 
story, however long, in which the statement can consistently figure. 
The appearance of the word ‘consistently’ at this point may indeed 
provoke an accusation of circularity; but I should meet this by 
saying that I am not employing it to define my concept of range 
but merely to explain its use. In one sense, then, the range of a 
statement is indefinitely extensive, but in another sense it is limited, 
since there are indefinitely many sets of circumstances that fal! 
outside it, namely all those that are described by any story in 
which the statement cannot consistently figure. Any two state- 
ments are mutually exclusive if and only if neither can comprehend 
the other in any description of its range. Any two statements are 
complementary if and only if each comprises in its range the ranges 
of all the statements which are exclusive of the other. It follows 
that a pair of statements cannot be complementary without being 
mutually exclusive, although they can be mutually exclusive with- 
out being complementary. 

Of any two statements which are not mutually exclusive it may 
be said that each is a partner in the range of the other. Clearly 
no statement can have as a partner any statement which is com- 
plementary to it, but it can have as partners many statements which 
are complementary to one another. In this sense, the range of a 
statement may be largely indeterminate. Suppose now that, re- 
viewing the range of a statement S, we eliminate from its partner- 
ship all those statements of which it is true both that they do not 
entail 8 and that their complements are also partners in the range 
of S. What we then obtain I shall call the narrow, or determi- 
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nate, range of the statement in question: and this, I think, can be 
identified with what the statement itself describes. 

I believe that this distinction between the narrower and the 
wider, or more and less determinate, range of a statement may 
help to elucidate a question which has troubled some philosophers, 
the question why certain statements are mutually incompatible 
and others not. There is, of course, no problem once it is estab- 
lished that two statements are complementary, or even exclusive; 
for then it follows analytically that they are incompatible. What 
is found puzzling is not that statements which are mutually com- 
plementary or exclusive should be incompatible, but that certain 
statements only should be mutually complementary or exclusive. 
Again, there appears to be no problem when the fact that one 
statement is the negation of another is revealed by the occurrence 
in the appropriate sentence of a negative sign. The difficulty is 
thought to arise in the cases where the incompatibility of different 
statements is due to the incompatibility of certain predicates: for 
the most part these are cases in which the statements are not com- 
plementary but only mutually exclusive. 

Now, whenever two statements are different in meaning with- 
out being incompatible, it will be found that each comprises in its 
wider range the narrow range of the other, and the narrow range 
not only of the other but of any statement which is complementary 
to the other. That is to say, each is non-committal with respect 
to the circumstances concerning which the other is committed. 
And this may come about in two ways. Hither the reference of 
the two statements may be different, or, having the same reference, 
they may be concerned with different aspects of the occasion to 
which they refer. In a non-referential language no two statements 
to the effect that different predicates are instantiated are ever in- 
compatible, even though the predicates themselves may be. In- 
compatibility of statements arises only when it is said that each 
of two incompatible predicates is co-instantiated with some predi- 
cate which is itself uniquely instantiated, or when it is said that 
each of two incompatible predicates is instantiated and that at least 
one of them is universally instantiated ; the mention of unique, or 
universal, instantiation is a means, and indeed in such a language 
the only means, of securing identity of reference. In a referential 
language, that is, a language which possesses the means of desig- 
nating individuals, it is again only where there is identity of refer- 
ence that statements can be incompatible; but here it is more 
easily secured. 

What may seem curious is that the converse does not hold, 
that statements with different meanings but the same reference 
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can be compatible. And the explanation of this is just that the 
account which they severally give of the occasion to which they 
refer is incomplete. If there were a language, as I suppose there 
might be, which was capable of expressing only such statements as 
were committal with respect to every property that could. be as- 
signed, in the language, to the individuals to which they referred, 
the statements which were made in it would not admit of any dis- 
tinction between their wider and narrower ranges, other than the 
limitations of their reference. Within its field of reference every 
statement would have only its narrow, or determinate, range, and 
the result would be that if any two statements with the same ref- 
erence had different meanings it would follow that they were in- 
compatible. Consider, for example, a pictorial language regarding 
which there is a convention that every picture purports to repre- 
sent every feature of the occasion to which it refers. A picture has 
meaning only as a whole; no section of any picture is inde- 
pendently meaningful. In such a case, if every picture with the 
same reference tells a different story, each will be incompatible 
with all the others, and, provided always that they do have the 
same reference, their incompatibility will follow simply from the 
difference in their meanings. If this does not obtain in our lan- 
guage, it is because its universe of discourse is so extensive that a 
statement seldom, if ever, has any pretension to describe all the 
features of the occasion to which it refers. It is only sections of 
‘pictures that we normally aspire to paint. 

Pursuing this analogy, we can now explain why certain predi- 
cates are mutually incompatible and others not. The difficulty 
felt by those who regard this as a problem is that they do not see 
how such a statement as that the same thing cannot be both blue 
and red all over can be interpreted as an empirical generalization 
or as a truth of logic: it seems to them, in Russell’s words, that 
‘‘red and blue are no more logically incompatible than red and 
round.’’ *Accordingly, they are led to the conclusion that such 
incompatibilities lie in the nature of things, that the statements 
which assert them are synthetic a priori truths. But the answer is 
that the incompatibility, whether or not we care to call it logical, 
is at any rate semantic. The reason why ‘red’ and ‘blue’ are in- 
compatible is that, each meaning what it does and not what is 
meant by the other, they compete for the same part of the picture. 
The reason why ‘red’ and ‘round,’ though their meanings again 
are different, are yet not incompatible is that each is non-committal 
with respect to that part of the picture for which the other com- 


5 An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, p. 82. 
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petes. If there were no distinction between the wide and narrow 
ranges of such predicates, the anomaly would disappear; the in- 
compatibility of any two predicates would simply follow from the 
difference in their meanings. Again, this can be very simply illus- 
trated. Imagine a universe of discourse restricted to a single 
homogeneous individual and the four properties, red, blue, round, 
and square. Then the facts are either that this individual is round 
and red, or that it is square and blue, or that it is square and red, 
or that it is round and blue; and of the four statements that can 
be made about it, that it is red, that it is blue, that it is round, 
and that it is square, the first pair will be incompatible with each 
other but each merely different from either of the second pair, and 
the second pair will be incompatible with each other but each 
merely different from either of the first. But now suppose that 
the language admits no predicates that only partially describe its 
universe. It will then have as simple, unanalysable predicates, 
not ‘blue’ ‘red’ ‘round’ ‘square,’ to which under this condition no 
meaning can be attached, but ‘blue-round’ ‘red-round’ ‘red-square’ 
and ‘blue-square.’ Four statements can still be made about the 
individual, but each will now be incompatible with all the others, 
and it will be so simply for the reason that it has a different mean- 
ing. But why, it may be asked, should ‘red-blue’ and ‘round- 
square’ not also be simple predicates in this language? The an- 
swer is that there is nothing in this universe of discourse for them 
to stand for. One could, indeed, give a meaning to such expres- 
sions, and a meaning not far removed from ordinary English 
usage. One might, for example, decide to call something red-blue 
when its color was red shot with blue, or to describe a figure with 
curved sides of equal length as a round square: more simply, one 
might decide to apply the term ‘red-blue’ to an object one part of 
which was red and another part blue and the term ‘round-square’ 
to an object one part of which was round and another part square. 
But assumihg that the words ‘red’ ‘blue’ ‘round’ and ‘square’ are 
used as they normally are in English, and that they are used to 
characterize the color or shape of some individual as a whole, the 
combinations ‘red-blue’ and ‘round-square’ are inadmissible only 
because the different predicates which they combine range de- 
terminately over the same circumstances. For, to revert to our 
analogy, just as it is true of any picture as a whole, so is it true 
of every section of a picture that ‘‘it is what it is and not another 
thing.’’ It cannot be both what it is and something different as 
well, 

Regarding incompatibility as a logical relation and assuming, 
mistakenly, that if two predicates are incompatible one or other of 
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them must be complex, logicians, such as Wittgenstein and Carnap, 
have held that all basic, or atomic, statements must be logically 
independent of one another, from which it follows that no two 
basic predicates which can be significantly applied to the same 
individual can be incompatible. Now so long as we consider only 
those basic statements which are true, it does indeed follow, on the 
assumption that none of them is complex, that they are all logically 
independent of one another. But the class of true basic statements 
is not the whole class of basic statements; we must allow also for 
the possibility that some of them are false. And if we insist that, 
whether they are true or false, all basic statements must remain 
compatible, we obtain the awkward consequence that no basic state- 
ment can be falsified by the verification of any other. And since 
it is assumed that the truth or falsehood of all higher level state- 
ments depends upon the truth or falsehood of these basic state- 
ments, it will also follow that while the establishment of any higher 
level statement, through the verification of the appropriate basic 
statements, entails the rejection of its complementary, it does not 
entail the rejection of any statement of which it is no more than 
exclusive. Even though m and m are different numbers, from the 
fact that some quantity is found by observation to have exactly 
the value m, it will by no means follow that it does not also have 
exactly the value »; for the basic statements which are the only 
means of establishing either that it has the value m or that it has 
the value » will ex hypothest not be incompatible. On this view 
the falsification of a basic statement will consist simply in not find- 
ing that a certain predicate applies to a given individual. It will 
never consist in finding that some other predicate does apply to it, 
not even the predicate which is its complementary. For either 
this complementary predicate is itself basic, which contradicts the 
assumption that no two basic predicates are incompatible, or it is 
not basic, in which case it can apply to the individual only if some 
basic predicate applies to it; but whatever basic predicate does 
apply to it the predicate originally in question will ex hypothesi 
not be excluded. A language which obeyed these rulings could, 
indeed, be constructed, but it would be a poor language inasmuch 
as it would afford no means of describing the aspect of a situation 
which falsified a basic statement in any more specific way than 
by saying only that the statement was false. Correspondingly, it 
may be regarded as a defect in a non-referential language that of 
the statements which can be made in it only those which state that 
some particular property is uniquely, or universally, instantiated 
can strictly be refuted. An indefinite existence statement, to the 
effect merely that some property is instantiated, cannot be falsi- 
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fied. A decision may be taken to abandon such a statement when 
a certain situation fails to disclose the property in question. But 
since the situation which is taken as relevant cannot be definitely 
referred to in the statement, such a decision will always be to some 
extent arbitrary. The situation may itself be described as consist- 
ing in the instantiation of some predicate; but from the fact that 
one predicate is instantiated it can never logically follow that any 
other is not. 

I hope that this discussion has thrown some light upon the 
question of incompatibility. It was partly with this in view that 
I introduced my concept of the range of statements and defined 
their complementarity in terms of it. I could, however, have 
chosen a very much simpler way of defining complementarity. 
Having already defined negation, we can say that two statements 
are complementary if and only if each is the negation of the other. 

What we have still not is to delimit a class of negative 
statements. On the contrary, the main tendency of the argument 
has been to reduce the distinction between affirmative and negative 
statements to a matter of emphasis. A statement is negative if it 
states that an object lacks a certain property rather than stating 
that it possesses the complementary property : a statement is nega- 
tive if it states that a certain property is not instantiated, rather 
than stating that the complementary property is universally in- 
stantiated. The objection remains that, on this showing, the same 
statement may be both affirmative and negative, or, at least, that 
affirmative and negative statements may be logically equivalent: 
but perhaps this is a conclusion that we just have to accept. 

If we insist on making a clear-cut distinction between affirma- 


tive and negative statements, the best course that I can see open ~~ *- 
to us is to base the distinction upon degrees of specificity. Let us ~ 


say of any two singular referential statements S and S98’, that is, 
statements which refer to a particular individual and ascribe some 
property to it, that S'is a specifier of S’ if and only if S’ is not a 
component of S, S entails 8’, and S’ does not entail S. And let us 
say that a singular referential statement S is absolutely specific, 
with respect to a given language L, if there is no statement expres- 
sible in L which is a specifier of S. Further let us say that a 
statement has the first degree of specificity, with respect to a 
language L, if it is not absolutely specific but has no specifiers 
expressible in L which are not themselves absolutely specific, that 
it has the second degree of specificity if it is not absolutely specific, 
or specific to the first degree, but has no specifiers which are not 
themselves absolutely specific or specific to the first degree, and so 
on. Then among complementary pairs of singular referential 
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statements it may happen that one member of the pair has a higher, 
that is, a lesser, degree of specificity than the other. In that case 
the more specific statement may be said to be affirmative and the 
less specific to be negative. Thus, while for the members of our 
imaginary tribe the statement that an object was blue would not 
be more specific than the statement that it was eulb, to say in 
English that an object is blue is to make a more specific statement 
than to say that it is not blue; for whereas the statement that an 
object is not blue is specified by such statements as that it is red, 
or that it is green, or that it is colorless, the statement that it is 
blue is not specified by any statements at this level. Accordingly 
the statement that the object is blue counts, with respect to the 
English language, as affirmative by this criterion, and the state- 
ment that it is not blue is negative. 

Having in this way formed the class of affirmative singular 
referential statements as being all and only those that, with respect 
to a given language, are more specific than their complementaries, 
we can extend the distinction to other types of statement. An 
existential statement may be said to be affirmative if and only 
if it is entailed by an affirmative singular referential statement. 
A universal, or particular, statement may be said to be affirmative 
if and only if the singular referential statements which are ob- 
tained from it by giving values to its variables are affirmative. 
The class of negative statements, with respect to a given language, 
may then be held to consist of all and only those statements that 
have affirmative statements for their complementaries. 

I think that the results which are yielded by this criterion agree 
fairly closely with the assessment of statements, as affirmative or 
negative, that one would intuitively make. There are, however, 
certain anomalies. For example, the statement that an object is 
colored will have to count as negative: for it is less specific than 
the statement that the object is colorless. Furthermore, not every 
member of every pair of complementary statements will fall under 
either classification. To revert to our original example, the state- 
ment that Mt. Everest is the highest mountain in the world is not, 
I think, eifher more or less specific than the statement that Mt. 
Everest is not the highest mountain in the world: and if this is 
so we shall have to allow that neither statement is either affirmative 
or negative. And if there are any predicates which are not ex- 
cluded by predicates other than those which are complementary 
to them, then the statements which consist in the ascription to in- 
dividuals of the properties for which these predicates and their 
complementaries stand will also escape the classification. They 
will, according to our criterion, be neither affirmative nor negative. 
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If ‘not high’ were a synonym for ‘low,’ or ‘not long’ for ‘short,’ or 
‘not wet’ for ‘dry,’ then statements, made in English, to the effect 
that something was, or was not, high or long or wet would be 
examples. 

‘ In view of such considerations it may appear preferable not 
to make their comparative lack of specificity a defining property of 
negative statements, but merely to regard it as a property which 
most of them do in fact possess. The point is in any case im- 
portant, as it accounts for the belief that negative statements are 
somehow less directly related to fact than affirmative statements 
are. They are less directly related to fact just in so far as they 
are less specific. From a psychological point of view, a negative 
statement may be directly verified. An observer may discover the 
absence of something which particularly concerns him, without 
noting the presence of anything else. Being interested only in the 
truth of the negative statement, he may not consciously apprehend 
the truth of any more specific statement on which the truth of the 
negative statement depends. But logically a negative statement, 
assuming it to be relatively unspecific, can be verified only through 
the truth of some more specific statement which entails it; a state- 
ment which will itself, by contrast, be counted as affirmative. 
Neither, as has often been remarked, are negative statements, when 
characterized in this way, reducible to affirmatives. They are not 
equivalent to a disjunction of the more specific statements which 
entail them, even though the disjunction be finite. To secure the 
equivalence one needs the additional statement that these are all 
the alternatives that there are. 

In the same way we can account for the inclination that many 
people have towards saying that reality is positive. The explana- 
tion is that any information which is provided by a less specific 
statement will always be included in the information provided by 
some more specific statement. Given a finite universe, we could, 
within the resources of the language, give a complete description 
of it by using only absolutely specific statements, such statements 
counting as affirmative. If at any point a less specific, negative, 
statement were substituted for one of these affirmatives, the de- 
scription, though it might remain true, would cease to be complete. 
Some information, expressible in the language, would have been 
left out. It is, however, to be remarked that while, with only abso- 
lutely specific statements at our disposal, we could give a complete 
description of such a universe, we could not with these means say 
that it was complete. 

A. J. AYER 
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